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VINDICATION OF A LOAN, &c. 



To afford relief to tbe West India Planters by means of a loan 
would be highly advantageous^ the security of which would be 
unquestionable^ if emancipation is complete ; and if it were never 
repaid^ we should give them a benefit four times the amount of 
what it would cost the country^ and it would surely be an excellent 
substitute for the relief now afforded by a Bounty on the exportation 
of refined Sugar. The latter^ by operating in a way directly the 
contrary^ costs twice, nay^ perhaps^ in all. its effects^ four times as 
much as the benefit it confers on the planters. But how much soever 
the loan may be approved by all who have paid attention to the 
subject^ the proposed mode of repayment merits no less condemnation. 

In that proposition it is assumed^ that to make a change from 
Slavery to Freedom, from a system the worst and most expensive, 
to one the best and most economical, must necessarily be attended 
with' losSj and require compensation. What would the British 
Manufacturers, who are daily making improvements in their 
manufactures, say to such a proposition as this ? Would they think 
of asking for a compensation for old and exploded machinery when 
they are about to substitute it with better ? It is absurd to pre- 
sume beforehand that such an improvement must be attended 
with loss, and highly unjust to lay the burden of this assumed, but 
unproved, loss on the only innocent party. 

If Slavery is only to be exchanged for apprenticeship, the sub- 
stitution of magisterial for the arbitrary power of the master, will 
doubtless be an improvement in the condition of the Slaves; but 
slender will be the stimulus of hope, if its only object is freedom 
at the end of twelve long years ; what effect can we expect to produce 
on minds so uncultivated as those of the Negro race, who, in 
general, can only be influenced by reaping, at once, the fruits of 
their exertion ib adequate wages ! 



In the absence of this stimulus^ no prospect of advantage at the 
end of twelve years can be expected to be more effective than the 
present system of coercion. From what source then is the Slave 
to re-pay the loan as a part of the price of his redemption ? If no 
more labour is obtained from him^ and if a portion of that labour is 
to be applied in reduction of the loan^ his master's situation will be 
rendered worse. Under this plan, neither the planter nor the Slave 
will have the means of re-payment. Before the planter can do it, 
his situation must be improved — either by cheapening the cost of 
production, or by raising the price of Sugar to the British con- 
sumer. The first can only be effected by the introduction of a 
better system — a system which will be more productive to the 
master. Will long apprenticeships be more profitable to him than 
the plan he at present pursues ? If it will not, what then will be 
tlie result of this attempt to charge the price of redemption, or the 
re-payment of the loan upon the Slaves, if it is first extractied from 
the master's present scanty and insufficient means ; and in the end, 
is charged upon the people of England in an increased price of their 
Sugar, which can only be obtained by the* continuance and even 
extension of the present bounty and monopoly; surely, any one who 
possesses any knowledge of the working of such attempts, must 
Know, that they injure the country much more than double the 
amount of the benefit they confer on the psp^ty intended to be 
served. We need ho stronger proof than the folly and absurdity 
of the present bounty on the exportation of refined Sugar. 

The refining of Sugar for the Bounty differs from all other manu- 
factures. It is not refined in a way to suit the consumers, but to 
obtain the bounty ; it is not done in the best but in the worst way, 
for it is evident th^t if the treacle be taken out in this country, it 
will only sell for about 25s. per cwt. So much of the treacle as can 
be left in this inferior refined sugar will, in the first place, obtdn 
the bounty of 36s. lOd. per cwt. ; and when taken out on the Con- 
tinent by a second process of refining, will also sell for the market 
price there, which together will be double w;hat would have been 
obtained for it if the process had been perfected in this country. 

The bounty on refined sugar is paid on a computation that 1121bs. 

of sugar yields 611bs refihed, ISlbs. of bastards, (on which there 

would be a drawback of 248.,) and 281bs. treacle — 

611bs. refinefl ? 20^^^ 2d. 

drawback . . 3(Js. lOd. J 
Ifflbs. bastards 3ft. lOd. 

23s. lid. 
The duty on the raw sugar being . . 24s. Od. 
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Besides this drawback^ the treade is brought into the home matket 
without payment of any duty, the advantage being on 281bs. at 9s. 
per cwt. 28. 3d. ; and this would be the whole of the bounty On 
1 cwt. of ravtr sugar^ if no more than 61 lbs. was produced. 

The West India merchants say> (in a statement i^ which tbiey 
qppose the refining of Bra^al si^r. under thi;s drawback, system,) 
'' that 781bs. of refined sugar #aMobtaiined from 1121bs. of raw $ug»r, 
by the vacuom paen process^ suph as sold «t 84s.:per cWt, in the home 
maH£et> but that it required 1431t)s. of British mucoyado to !prod^ee 
7BIbs. df a similar superior quality ;" that i& to say, 1 121bs. to pro- 
duce 6 ills. A low description of refined sug^r^ made from British 
muscovado entitled to the full drawback^ ^ght ait the same tiime be 
purchased at 63s. per cwt. Now, it must be evident, that if the re- 
finer can get 61 lbs. of superior refined^ worth 84s. he can get a 
greater quantity of the low description^ worth only 63s., or he would 
not make it. If 721bs.' of this low kind is obtained instead of 611l3s. 
it will add nearly 2s. 9d. to the bounty > or make it in the whole 5s. ^ 
at which we believe it is underrated; for on inquiry into the rela- 
tive price of Brazil and British plantation sugar, we were shewn one 
sample of Brazil which would have sold 5s., and another 10s. per 
cwt. higher, if it had been under siAailar drcumstatjtces to Britii^ 
I^antation j and^ therefore, in rating the bounty at 5s. per cwt., we 
are perauaded it .ia below the txuth. But if the bounty raises the 
price to the British consumer 5s., it is far from being so much cleat 
gain to the jplanter ; lor in order to obtain, this bounty, and sdSQ in 
consequence of his mortgage, he is obliged to send his stigar to tho 
British market^ and to fotego the advantage of a sale in the Colany> 
or a shipment to markets which, but for this bounty, might be more 
advantageous ; he may also be idduced by the terms of his mof tge^ge, 
or the prospect of this bouuty, to continue the growth of sugar, when 
a different culture might be more advantageous to him. (Si^ the 
evidence of W. R. K. Douglas, No. 667.) Though this bounty 
costs the country 5s. per cwt., or more than one million per annum, 
yet the advantage to the planter probably does not exceed one-half 
that sum.* 

Charging a duty on a raw material, and allowing a bounty on a 
manufactured article, will generally occasion great loss to the re- 
venue, and in no case is this more manifest than in this sugar bounty, 
which, holding out an inducement to make the worst article instead 
of the best, We may hope is near its end^ 



* Though the loss to the West Indians themselves, as just exf>lained, absorbs 
half the bounty, that is by no means the whole of the sacrifice which the Country 
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These statements are more than confirmed by an able pamphlet 
just published by the Brazilian Association^ in which it is asserted^ 
that the bounty on refined Sugar is 8s. per cwt. They say '* taking 
as our data^ the price at which refined Sugars have been actually 
selling, free on Boards to the Foreign consumer^ as compared with 
the price paid by the Refiner to the West Indian for the raw 
material^ the cost of the process of the manufacture being pretty 
well understood to be from 6s. to 1%, per cwt. If^ then, the raw 
material costs^ as shown by the Gazette, for the last six months, 
28s. 6d.^ and the manufactured article is sold, free on board, at 2(&s. 
as the public Prices Current will 8how» the expense of packages and 
shipping expenses bdng, also^ Is. to Is. 6d. per cwt. more; these 
incontrovertible facts are the best, and, indeed, the only basis for 
estimating the bounty, which, in assuming it to be 8s. still leaves 
28. to 28. 6d. as a loss, to be borne by the Refiner, which, from his 
representations, I am bound to believe, has, for some time past, been 
the case; but should his loss not be so large, which I have no 
means of correctly ascertaining, then it is possible this concealed 
bounty may be even 9s. or 10s. There is, also, a further and large 
bounty on Melasses, when boiled, or converted into Bastard Sugar> 
the Duty on the raw material' being 9s. on importation, and the 
drawback on the exportation of Bastard Sugar 24s. per cwt. Thus, 
large contracts have come within my personal knowledge, where 
Bastard Sugars have been delivered, free on board ship^ at 10s. 
to lis. per cwt., when the Boiler has paid 14s. for the Melasses 
from which they were manufactured^ the profit of the Boiler, as 
well as the expenses of manufacture and shipping, being paid out of 
the Revenue." 

If these views are correct, and I see no reason to doubt it, the 
bounty actually paid on what is exported, with the advance it 
occasions in the price of what is consumed at home, does not cost 
the country less than two. millions, and it is doubtful, whether more 
than one half of this sum ever reaches the pockets of the Planters. 

makes. Could the e£fect of the restrictions and limitations on our commerce be 
duly estimated, it would probably be found to exceed the benefit in a fourfold ratio. 
Some fears may, however, be entertained that the admission of the Sugars of 
Cuba and the Brazils might increase or renew the horrors of the Slave-trade in 
those countries. But this may be easily provided against. If any one will take 
the trouble to read the " Review of a Report of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on ihe State of the West India Colonies, ordered to be printed 13th 
April, 1B32 : Sold by J. and A. Arch, and Hatchard and Son," I trust he will be 
fully satisfied, that if the principles of Free Trade were applied to Sugar, there 
would very soon be an end to the Slave-trade, and the whole African coast would 
be open to our Conunerce. 



' Before the advantages of the proposed loan can be fully shewn, 
we must ascertain the real cause of the distress of the West India 
planters^ and I trust this will be no difficult task. The Colonial' 
Secretary has followed the Report of the Select Committee oi the 
House of Commons by attributing the distress to oVer- production; 
This has often been stated as the cause of distress. So late as 1825 
distress extended to eveiy trade^ even the cotton manufiicture^ in 
tvhich there is the utmost freedom/ and entire absence of all protec- 
tibns> and which therefore stands on an almost impr^nable founda-. 
tion^ partook of the general sta^iation-. This state of things was by 
many attributed to over-production. By what means did these 
cotton matiufactiirets seek and find relief ? Not by lessenkig their 
productions, but by improving and cheaapenihg their numnfactutes-^ 
lessening the cost> and thereby increasing the consumption ; and so 
effectually have, they done this^ that in the short period of eight 
years the manufiEicture of cotton has increased about 50 per cent« 
and we hear no more about over-production.* 

The remedy for the alleged over-^production of the West Indians 
is precisely the same as that of the cotton spinners, viz. by cheapening 
and greatly increasing the production of Sugar. This ' can only be 
effected by the immediate Emancipation of the Planters from their 
debts^ and of the Slaves from bondage ; and by the introduction of nu*- 
merous and important improvements consequent upon those measures. 
Let the price of Sugar be reduced^ as it may be^ to 4^d. per lb. give 
the people employment^ and improve their wages by extended com- 
merce ; the productions of the West Indies may then be increased 
50 per cent. Uke the cotton manufactures, and a similar result will 
follow. 

The West India Planters are in general deeply involved in debt, 
and labour under a sevi6re bondage to their mortgagees, from which 
they must be emancipated by a large and liberal loan, before they can 
reap the manifest advantages of a change from slavery to free-labour^ 
The rate of interest they are made to pay, including commercial ad- 
vantages given to the mortgagee, must vary in almost every intltance, 
according to the amount of the loan and other circumstances. A 
case is mentioned by Andrew Colville, No. 290, in which the con- 
signment of 600 to 700 hhds of Sugar, and a conisiderable quan- 
tity of coffee^ was unsuccessfully offered for a loan of £10,000. . In 

* It may be said that one means of cheapening the cotton manufactures is. the 
over-working of children, but we have yet no proof that it is now worse than in 
1835, and indeed there has been but little evidence given of abuse in the extensive 
Cotton concerns in Lancashire — wherever it does exist we may hope a remedy wiU 
be applied. 



tbis inirtance, if £M^8Q0iluid beea deat^it .has ifaeeii . estiimrtgd Ae 
moftgagee would Lavepaid^ iiiiCainaieixialjudivantSNge^ l!J:^':pBaBiixvt^ 
besides ^e interest of .6 per cent*; ibut /w& mayiipreBume: tbosibBas 
was mudi less than jis usually granted. ' K £2O0iS^ihud bem^bem, 
the commereial advantages would bare faten ^ per oBont.:; ^r, if 
£25,000, 7 per^cent.^ in^bicb, with the interest af'i6jperaaant,i.flnaice» 
13 per cent. James Colqubon^ ColQnial Agents .says, (Mo, 087>)^ 
loons could not be pvoeaied at tbe isLmd imevest and jcomtnttrciel 
cbarges^ amounting together from 1 5 to 20* per cent. James A&in 
(No. -1963) Calculates tbe plaatezs bave been paying 'about SO pear 
cent, for money boirrowed. 

This is not the whole disadvantage of tbe Planter ; ^fbr -even if 
the bounty was not aflowed in tbis country^ be wonld fitHl be 
obliged to 9end his -Sugar to En^and^ whatever advantages a 
sale in the Wi^st Indies, or a shipment to a continental port, -might 
ofioTw He is also, in some oases^ eon^elled to manage his estate in 
a way to give the mortgagee the best commisflion, though a -different 
course would vbe for- his own interest. W. R. K. Douglas says, 
(No. 667^) '^ I consider myself in the present state of the West 
India Colonies^ that the practice of advancing so largely has been a 
great detriment; in many respects the Planter is in a-great measure 
a nominal person, who has an account in the bo(^s of the merchant ; 
advances are made to hin^ he exercises no control over the detailed 
management of his property, the merchant is not in a situation to 
take the minute direction of the person who is put into l^e manage- 
ment of the estate^ and often a great deal of mismanagement arises 
frop that circumstance. I believe the general state of the West 
Indies would be very much improved if those advances were en- 
tirely at an end ; and the property, instead of being in a sort of 
nominal possession of the merchant, with large advances, became 
his own property ; for in that case I believe the management would 
be probably more minute than it is at present.'' 

It is a notorious fact, that a very large, proportion of lihe West 
India estates are mortgaged^ and that in some cases tbe interest and 
commercial advantages will be 15 or 20 per cent, on the sum lent. 
There is little doubt that Government could borrow money and lend 
it to the West Indians 10 per .cent, below what they are now paying 
for it ; a loan £ 15,000,000. if lent 10 per cent, cheaper than it now 
costs, would be an advantage of £1,500,000. per annum. A 
loan of £ 15,000^000. might be divided amongst the Planters^ 

f The numbers stated in this and other parts of this Pamphlet refer to the 
Report of the Select Committee of tbe Hoase of Commons, on the State of the 
West Indies, ordered to be printed, tSth April, 183!^. 
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macoKdgngto tlie value of the Slaves in tiie daSetsnt Colomes^ bdn^ 
about two»fifths 4^ thdr ipreaent value. If they aie w6tth £20^ on ^ 
Colonial aiitiiDEitj^ in the • Baliamas^ the loan would be £6.; if 
£fiO. in Jamaica^ the loan would be £20 ; and if £80. in Demerara^ 
the kttn would be £32, This money wouldj] of course^ be lent 
upon tho land and. buiMings^ and on the condition of an immediate 

i^mfuaoipaHmd 0I the slaves. 

It is proposed that the loon shoiild be oSdsed to taH the Planters, 
whether they are in debt or not, in paoportion 'to the number of 
their Sla^ea. The vahie of the Slaves will be acocwot criterion of 
the value of the security, as their price will be in proportion to the 
value and fesdHtyjof theso^ 

It is expected that most of the Planters would accept \such loan 
upon the. land i^nd buiUliii]^ in the Colomes, without dnvolring the 
property .they may ha^ in thas ooootry. S^ey vfM be diereby re* 
lieved from any unnecessary alaran idwut loss from emancipation, at 
least so fitr.as this kan goes. 

' The ownecs of jobbing gangs, tv<ho do not possess Isnd, mi^ 
be Accommodated with a grant, and' a loan upon it, on condition that 
tb^land should be.in^roved imd facoUj^ into cultivation. 

This loan might not extricate every Planter. Some of their 
properties might be m involved in debt, as to be beyond redemption ; 
pthers, though not entirely freed fcom incumbrance, would find it so 
lightened, that they could make afar better bargain with a consignee : 
l;mt it is hoped t^at hy&x the largest proportion would be entirely 
emancipated froau all their trannnds by 'the proposed loan. 

There fiould be no risk whatever of the security, or even of the 
regular payment of interest, for the produce would be shipped to 
thiK ooyntiy^ or» in x»se: of Bhipmesit to any other, the interest of 
tbe. l^an should, first he paid at idis colonial custom-house. 

Some {e9X» have been entertained, that if the Slaves were at 
liberty to choose their maateBS, nnd agree for their wages, those who 
h^ fe):tile soils would outbid the owneni of exhausted estates ; that 
these^would be deserted, and become valueless, and the country must 
in such case lose its security. 

Nothing is more easily obviated than this difficulty. If the loan 
were £20,000,000. instead of £16,000,000. the interest, if raised at 
3J per cent, would only be about 20s. per annum for every t slave. 
There are few, if any, estates in the West Indies, where there are 
not two acres of land for every Slave; a rent of the land at 10s. 
per acre, would pay the interest of the loan. The rent of land oc- 
cupied by the settlers in Jamaica is £2. per acre ; see J. B. Wild- 
man's evidence, Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 104, p. 450. 10s. per 
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aete would be ample security for the loan^ and 10s. more dear to 
himself would be avast improvement in the.situation of the owner of 
an exhausted estate^ deeply involved in debt. Distress would be 
banished from this country if every poor man had the opportunity 
of renting two acres of land for each one of his family at 20s. per 
acre. These exhausted estates are not barren rocks^ or unproduc- 
tive sands^ but lands on which Sugar works have been erected ; and 
whidL, by a proper system of cultivation^ are capable of being re- 
stored again to the growth of 'Sugar. 

If the contemplated change should prove to be as great a benefit 
to the West Indians^ bsJL believe it will be^ nothing could be more 
absurd than to give them £15^000^000. to induce them to accept it 
still greater benefit. 

The West India Planter pays in freight and charges on his Sugar 
38. lO^d. per cwt. more than is paid from the Brazils^ (See Review 
of the Report of the Select Committee, pctge 12, J though the in- 
surance from the latter is higher> and the ship-owners prefer a West 
India voyage at the same freight. Besides this^ great advantage is 
^oyed by foreign Planters from not being under mortgagee restric- 
tions. That the Brazilian planters reside on their estates, which are 
not mortgaged, and employ no attorneys, agents, &c is too notorious 
ta need any proof, or it might be fully* shown from this evidence 
that they have very seldom any white men between the planter and 
the slave, and that white agency would be dearer, f 

On an estate of 301 Negroes in Jamaica, producing 244 hhds. 
or 3461 cwts of Sugar, :( there is an account of salaries and com- 
missions, £609. sterling. Nearly the whole of this will be saved 
hj the residence of the Planter, in comparison with a case where 
he is actually maintained as a non-resident ; but as the estimates of 
the cost of cultivation, to which we have referred, do not admit of 
sych maintenance, we will only suppose one-half to be saved, say 
£309 or Is. 9d. per cwt. on 3461 cwt. of Sugar. 

In the Brazils and Cuba a large proportion of the population are 
free,§ and on that account the wages of labour will be much lower. 

♦ See evidence, 2116, 2118, 2119, 2593, 2181, 2596. 

t See evidence, 2597, 2598. 

X See report, state of West Indian Cokmies, ordered to be printed 24th July, 
1807— page 24. 

§ Extract from Admiral Fleming's evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons on the extinction of Slavery. — See Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 104, 
page 380. 

The Admiral had been more in Cuba, and knew more of it than of Jamaica. 
The number of free people there is very great. The whites are about 380,000, th e 
free coloured 136,0Q0 to 150,000, the slaves^ 200,000 to 220,000 ; this he drew 
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Instead of importing lumber (see No. 2587,) at a great expense, 
they are enabled to make the packages of the Sugar^ of wood of 
their own growth, and the cotton bags are of their own manufacture: 
for the same reason also their Sugars are clayed, whilst in our 
Colonies that is not done on account of the high rate of wages. 
Lumber for the repairs of buildings and cai^s on this estate costs 
£647, and on which the freight being at least two thirds of the 
price, would be saved, say 2s. 6d, per cwt. on 3461 cwt« of Sugar. 

The want of free labourers enhances the price of every thing in 
otlr Colonies to a great extent The wages of free labour in Hay ti 
are Is. to Is. 3d., being only about one-half the price paid in 
Jamaica. 

There are other means by which the emancipation of the Planters 
and their Slaves will lessen the cost of Sugar. In the course of 
this inquiry many of the witnesses speak of the exhaustion of the 
soil by long cultivation ;* this is a well-known, and long-admitted 
fact, and we therefore need not dwell on the proof; but the cause 
of it merits a particular investigation. 

That exhaustion of soil is not the result of good cultivation, is a 
fact well known ;— if this were the course of things, the earth would 
long ago have become barren and unproductive. 

The population of England in 1750 was estimated at 6,467,000 ; 
from the year 1755 to 1770, the averse exportation of wheat ex- 
ceeded the average importations by a quantity only sufficient to 
supply the people, at the present estimated rate of consumption, for 
rather less than one week. Though the population has doubled, 

from public documejits ; but the returns are somewhat confused. They are made 
up by the priests in different parishest The free people generally are in good con- 
dition in Cuba ;. many of the browns and of the blacks too are very rich. He had 
never heard in Cuba of any complaints of a want of industry in the freed classes. 
A great many of them are employed in cultivating sugar in Cuba. Even some 
whites work in the field in Cuba who come fix>m the Canaries, and manage all the 
indigo culture. He had himself seen the free people digging cane holes, and 
some of them work their whole estates without slaves, growing the canes and sel- 
ling them to persons who boil the juice. He could not tell how many were so 
employed in Cuba ; the number was considerable ; and v}hen,they were deficient in 
hands at any time in sugar plantations, they hired additional labourers^ at two 
pisettas, or Is. 6d, to half a dollar a day, sometimes more, usually paid in coin, but 
sometimes in goods. 

Thus we see it is not the importation of slaves, but the number of free labourers, 
which gives the Cubans the advantage. We have not found any accurate census 
of Brazil. In Walsh's Notices it is stated, vol. 1 . p. 46S, that in 1811 an incorrect 
census was taken of the whole country, when the inhabitants were said to amount 
to three millions. In Rio, about one-third of tiie population were slaves. 
♦ See No. 486, 856, 1029, 1436, 1437, 1672, 1735, 2892. 
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being 1^ the last census^ 13^089^5^^ stidh has been the improveilxent 
in agriculture^ that we do not now^ on the arerftge^ import raxke 
wlieat Ifhan is needed to supply the consumption for thuee weeks. 
And if we sSlow fbr the improved habits (of the pec^le^ the porodncb 
of this couiitrj must have been doubled. These improved halnfts ' axe 
strikingly shown in the increase(d rate of consumption of Sugar, It 
being now 50 "pet cent, nioite than in 1790. But what is tiie da^Se 
of 'deteriottetion m the West liidies^ and knprotement in this conn- 
try ? It does not arise froiii any peculiarity in the cultivation' of 
the «cane. Wheat, oatSi or barley, would exhaust the soils, if tvth 
tivated year after year without a change. The regular «tltematio& 
a£ cattle and green crops, in many counties in England, whilst adding 
cattle to the productions of thei soil, has, At the same time, greatly 
increased the p]X)duction of grain. No improvement in this respect 
is yet introduced into the Colonies; instead of availing themselves 
of the means so evidently within their own power, the planters apply 
to '■ the Legislature for relief, and have, time after time, obtained 
bounties and protections to bolster np their system. ' 

Under a proper system of culture, instead of deterioration of soil, 
and diminution t£ produce, as is now the case, the lands wouli 
improve, and an increase of crops Vould be the consequence. Before 
the general adoption of the present mode df alternating with green 
crops and cattle, the soils in some parts of England were deteriorating, 
and would no doubt have been still more impoverished, if a bounty 
had been given to grow com year after year, as has been done 
in the case of Sugar in the Colonies ; but out farmers were h^ 
to themselves ; in consequence of which their system is improved ; 
they have not only produced vast numbers of cattle, but they have 
grown more com than ever. There csan, therefore, be ho doubt that 
if the 'same plan were introduced in our Sugar Colonies, we should 
soon have in many of them an increase of 50 per cent, in the growth 
of Sugar, with little or no additional expense, and more powerful 
and eilective labourers from the use of animal food. The absurdity 
of the present system, and mismanagement under it, are almost 
incredible. In the expenditure of the before-mentioned estate, live 
stock, mules, and cattle are charged £657* sterling, many of these 
must have been cows or oxen, and yet we tind no credit given for 
the sale of any of them, but, on the contrary, the account is debited 
£149. for fresh beef.* On these two points there is abundant room 
for improved management. 

• See Report of the Committee on the Trade with the West India Colonies, 
page 24e, ordered to be printed 24th July, 1807. 
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The plough ought to. he generally introduced ; hat, a» is natural' 
the Pl^nteis do sot admit that any further improvement' could he 
made in their practice; it would he strange, if, when seeking help 
fcom the Legidaturei they should admit they had not done all they 
eould &r themaelv.es. It may he said that we are meddling with 
things we do not understand ; our reply to this is, the planters want 
eur money to.compensate &r their own neglect >; and* that it is strictly 
our business to look to^tiiat. Slavery, the source of all tiiese-evil^ 
IS the great hindrance to the use of the plough. If our £»rmers 
could not obtain extra hands in crap time, they would be obliged to 
keep on their own farms an^ additional number, whom they must 
employ all the year round. Now, this^ is^ precisely the situation of 
th^ planti^^, and therefore, a saving of labour at other times of 
the. year is of very little importance ;. but let the, labourem be made 
free> let the plough be introduced wherever it is practicable,, and 
they may reduce more than one-hal£ their labourers, except in 
crop time. The men set at liberty -firom the Siugar phmting, might 
rent lands from the proprietor, for the cultivation of cotton or eoffee, 
or any other wticle of wh^cb the crc^ is not. gathered. at the. same 

tuoae as Sugar; they, could then asaiat.in^ the. Sugar crop, audi their 
wages would assist them. to pay their centsi This, amongst many 
otherS) would, be the obvious^ advantage, of emancipation, Imt tb^ 
exact ext^t cannot be easily ascertained. 

A loan would obviate one of thef great disadvantages of the 
British Slave system, as compared with the. Brazils and •Cuba,, the 
non-residenoe of the Planters; whicn admits^ of no remedy whilst 
slavery exists, without sacrifices . that many of the prgpnetois 
would be very unwilling to make. When the Slaves are emanci- 
pated, the estates, with the Sugar, mills, might be let to tenants, 
who would manage them with emancipated labourers, and' pay a jrent 
as English farmers do. The mere collection of rents for non-jcgsident 
Planters would be very simple^ and* .would only cost a moderate 
cpmmission upon the nett income, instead of a high rate on the gross 
produce. 

Few, if any, concerns can be suooessfully managed by agents in 
the absence of the* party interested, and least of all agricultural. 
Here the advantages of the presence of the Sugar Farmer, his having 
the unshackled management of his own concerns, and depending on 
that management alone for success, would be almost incalculable. 

Whilst the soil has been exhausting and deteriorating in the 
West Indies, the productions of this country have been more than 
doubled. By better cultivation in the West Indies, and without 
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additional expense^ we may very soon have an increase of sugar^ 20 
to 25 per cent. : and as the cost is now J 5s. 8d. * per cwt.^ the advan- 
tage of such an increase would he fully 3s. per ewt. By the intror 
duction of the plough, one-half of the hands might also be dispensed 
with a great part of the year, which would probably reduce the cost 
2s. per cwt. more. 

The Slave population of our Colonies^ as has been shown in the 
AnU'Slavery Reporter, No. 100> is decreasing at the rate of nearly 
5000 per annum^ when it ought to have increased at the rate of 
more than 15^000 per annum, making a difference of 20,000, and 
being a loss, at £50. each, of one million per annum. This could he 
easily saved by better treatment. When emancipated, the slaves will 
no longer be the property of the master ; but it may be shown that, as 
landowners, their property will be more increased by an addition to 
the free population than if the same persons were held in slavery. 

In case of emancipation, there will be 20,000 more people an- 
nually than in their present state. These must have a subsistenoe ; 
and as they cannot obtain land without rent, they must either pay 
for it, or hire themselves to some master, who will employ them in 
its cultivation. In this country there is about 2^ acres of land for 
every individual ; and if these Colonists (being almost wholly em- 
ployed in agriculture) are the means of bringing into cultivation 
50,000 acres of land, at a rent of 20s. per acre, the land thus an- 
nually Inrought into cultivation, valued at twenty years' purchase^ 
would be worth one million sterling. This of itself would be a 
benefit equal to 5s per cwt. on 200,000 tons of Sugar ; buti^ that 
nothing may be overrated, I will call it 3s per cwt. 

These are by no means all the savings which the emancipation of 
the Slaves, and of their Masters would produce, yet the amount 
when brought together, is most important. 

Freight and Commercial changes beyond what ) <) ini 
it costs to bring Sugar from the Brazils ) ' 

Agency 1 9 

Lumber may be saved by free labour 2 6 

Saving of cost by an increased quantity of l-5th 3 

By saving of labour by the introduction of the > o 
Plough •.... \ 

By an increase in the Black Population. 3 

16 H 



* See Report of Select Committee on tbe State of the West India Colonies, 
ordered to be printed 23rd April, 1832, pa^ 4. 
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' The cost of Sugar in the Coloiiies is 15s. 8d. with 8s. 6d,* for 
bringing to market in Great Britain^ making 24s. 2d. without 
reckoning any thing for rent> for interest of capital^ or profit. It has 
been stated in evidence that lOs per cwt. more would be required as 
a moderate remuneration for these^ making together 34s 2d. Now^ 
if this is reduced 16s l^d per cwt., as before stated, Sugars might be 
produced, with a fair profit to the grower, so as to cost 18s per cwt. 
including freight and all charges, which with. 24s per cw,t. duty, 
would be 44d per lb. This would be a saving to the country of 6s 
per cwt., even on the low prices of 1831, as stated in the Report of 
the Select Committee before referred to, and of fuUy 10s from the 
present price. 

The proposed loan, coupled with the emancipation of the Slaves, 
would enable the Planters to make such savings as would afford 
them all the profits they sought in 1832, whilst the country would 
be supplied with Sugar at 10s. 6d. per cwt. cheaper than the present 
price. The profit to the Planters would be 10s. f per cwt. The 
saving in the different items recapitulated is 16s. l^d., or more than 
£3,000,000 per annum ; this, added to a million, or a million and a 
half for naval and military expenses to keep the Slaves in subjection, 
will make altogether four and a half millions of dear saving, in case 
complete emancipation should take place. But so long as Slavery 
is continued in any form, this expense will fall upon some party : it 
has already been shewn that neither the Slaves nor the Planters are 
able to pay it. Hence it is evident that the country must continue 
to bear this immense burden until it is removed by complete eman- 
cipation, and the consequent introduction of great improvements in 
the cultivation of the West Indies. If this statement affords the 

• See Report of Select Committee, p. 4, " ^ 
• t The Report of the Select Committee states the tost of Sugar in the Colonies 
to be 158 8d, the expense of bringing it to market Bs 6d, together 248 2d ; though 
the Gazette price was then only 23b 8d, leaving an actual loss of 6d per cwt., 
(See page 4.) Since that period the Gazette price of Sugar has advanced to 
28s 6d, (see Remarks on Brazils Associations Petition, page 9) being an ad- 
vance of 48 8d per cwt., so that the present price affords nearly half the advance, 
10s per cwt., which it was Ihought would pay a moderate profit. If, with these 
savings. Sugar ooqld be afforded at 18s per cwt., and include an adequate profit, 
it might be sold 10s 6d per cwt. below the present Gazette price. It is, however, 
quite clear that an increased consumption would enable the West India Planters 
to share with the country the benefit of such reduction. I have reduced the esti- 
matfsd cost of Sugar by the amount of all the savings to be made on the estate, 
and thus made it appear lower than it would have been, if a part of those savings 
had gone to the cre,dit of the Molasses and Rum, but this course seemed best to 
accord with the evidence given by the West Indians to the Select Committee. 
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reasonable probability^ that the aliolition of Slavery would n»lieve 
the country from more than four m^oiis per aanum^ is there one 
representative of the people who* can- hold* himaelf excused from a 
ftill inyestigation of the subject? and if that investigation shidl prove 
the general truth of the preceding statements^ that man. who would 
Infuse to UHtke the ei^riment^ where there is scarcely a ixsk- of loss^ 
whilst die country lias ss much to gain> is wholly unwartiiy the cha- 
racter of a Bri^sh Senator* 

The. people are naturally desirous of the removal of obnoxious 
taxes^ but hitherto no way^ has been devised, except^ tjiat Qf^'itEaB»* 
femng taxation from one object to another. Let their. representatives 
examine the means of relief here proposed ; this is not trans&ning 
taxation from one thing to another, but lessening the cost of pro-^ 
duction, and cheapening the commodity to the people. In this way 
the revenues will be increased by an increased oonsumption> whilst 
the price of commodities will not be increased hot dimini&ed. And 
as we shall soon enjoy the advantages of opening lof the tsElde with 
China^ we shall then have the mimifest advantages of free trade 
in two great commodities«*^ugar and Tea, eaoh of them afibrd* 
ing a large inorease to the revenue^ at the same time that the price 
of each is reduced to the consumer. 

Before we had a House of Commons representing the people; 
hidden means were resorted to^ like the Sugar bounties, for conferr- 
ing advantages on particular interests ; but may we not now hope 
that every measure will be fairiy open to the light ? That whatever 
relief is afforded to the West Indians will be done witlft)ut disguise? 
We shall then have no cause to doubt^ if the effect is^fblly explained 
to the people, that they will prefer the open plan of a loan; which 
will benefit the West Indians four times the amount of what it will 
cost the country^ even if the money was absolutely given> to mak- 
ing unknawn sacrifices in bounties, monopolies, &c, four times the 
an^ount of the benefit conferred. I hope thecountry will support a 
loan to the West Indians, by which I believe there is no danger of any 
loss whatever ; and, further, that they wiU cordially sanction its being 
for so liberal an amount, .as wiU enable the West Indiana to profit by 
l^e change, and. to participate in, the general rejoicingB of the country 
on the accomplishment of this highly advantageous and glorious 
object. 
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